“ DER BUCHERBUND.” 

Bv Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 


IX. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF GERMAN DRAMA AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The history of German drama in its commencement is the 
same as the history of English drama. The Church in both 
cases is the first theatre, the priests are the first actors, and the 
first stories dramatised are Bible-stories. The dramatised Bible- 
stories are followed by dramatised legends, and these by 
dramatised allegories ; in other words, we have, first miracles, 
then misteries* then moralities. 

The name kirchliche Spiele, ecclesiastical plays, covers all 
these species of early drama. They first came into vogue about 
tie yeai 1300, and, from being performed at Christmas, in 
Tp SS1 .° n " ce k> ar *d at Easter, have come to be divided into 
Vei/mac hts spiele, Passionspiele and Os ter spiele. They were 

& inall) composed and spoken in Latin, but by degrees German 
r s and phrases found their way into the dialogue, and finally 
Ti VCrnaCU ^ ar ^ an S ua ge carried the day. Yet another thing. 
" ei ~ e at fi rst serious and impressive, but gradually here a 
er , an , * er< " a J est cre Pt in, till finally most of the earnestness 
ie an t ie ecclesiastical plays became mere farces. 

afi-pr tle .k est them are three, each of which is named 

, 7 e P ac ^' 111 w fi' c h it was first acted. “Das eise nacher Spiel 

a r/ Ul " e l ' * 1 * * J ui, gf ra uen (the Eisenach Play of the Ten Virgins), 
« r > J as J c <u Passionspiel" (the Passion Play of Alsfeld), 
rf- [ l ‘ C iCr ter spiel” (the Easter Play of Innsbruck). 

W ■ m J aC ’ r aS ever y° ne knows, is the pretty town in Saxe- 
r, so famous in connecti on with Martin Luther. Quite 

the w^twLh S °h?y3nec" wiT F 8 phi,olo S ists > Skeat > wou,d have us S P f 
misteries were, i, is known, often cragsmen. ^ aC ‘° rS ° f 
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close to It IS the Castle of the Wartburg. A very fitting town this 
for the performance of a « geistliches Spiel" (spiritual play) and 
never did the performance of any play effect aught more strand 
than did that of the play of the “ Ten Virgins ” at Eisenach 
The Margrave of Meissen presided at it, and was so filled with 
pity for the foolish virgins that he was borne away from the 
spectacle a sick man, and never recovered. 

The Passion Play of Alsfeld takes us to the so-called Hessian 
garner (hessische Kornkammer ), that is the valley of the Sclnvalm 
or “ schwalmer Grund," one of the prettiest and most fertile 
spots in Germany. In this Passion Play we are given a curious 
glimpse of Mary Magdalene, prior to her conversion, with not a 
thought except for dress and dancing. She has just danced till 
her partner stops quite out of breath. She looks at him, and then 
looks round the room. 


“ O, O, Sir, O ! 

You are weary now, I trow. 

I’ll dance with every man of you, whether you will or no ; 

I care not, I, how many you be ; I’ll serve you all just so !” * 


The Easter Play of Innsbruck is an Austrian contribution to 
German drama. Most tourists to the Tyrol know its pleasant 
capital, Innsbruck. The people there, and the Tyrolese gener- 
ally, are simple, pious folk, and it is not surprising to find that 
the Kirchenspiel flourished in their midst. 

Naturally the most beautiful character in the old ecclesi- 
astical play is the Mother Mary. The lament which is put into 
her lips often approaches true poetry. Here is a quaint mothers 
thought (I translate from the old German) : 


“ Ah, thou hard and cruel tree, 

Must thine arms thus outstretch’d be? 
Sorest pain that giveth me ! 

Knewest thou but at this stound 
What to thee is nail’d and bound, 
Thou wouldst join thine arms again, 
That my son might feel less pain. 


A very curious early German play is that of h 
the work of a priest, dealing with Pope Joan, J 


Jo, jo, Herr, jo ! 

I hr seid schon mude worden do ! 

Was will ich euch Gesellchen tanzen aufs Stioh 

Wiiren ihr mehr, ich tdte ihnen alien also . 


I i 




:i 
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We are shown how a host of devils lead the Papstin* (Popess) 
into sin, and how she then does solemn penance. 

We have come now to the year 1400 or thereabouts, at which 
time the Fastnachtsspiele (Shrovetide plays) came into fashion 
The history of the word "Fastnacht” is not established beyond a 
doubt. It looks as if it meant eve of fasting, and the German 
priesthood upheld this notion. Kluge, however, regards the t as 
an intruder, and considers the first component of the word to be 
connected with the verb faseln, to fritter away time, to merry- 
make. Most certainly there was always, and is still, great 
merry-making in Germany at Shrovetide. 

Two men are important in connection with the Fastnachtsspiele 
—the master-singers Rosenplut and Foie. Both of them lived 
at Nuremberg, where one of them was a sign-board painter and 
the other a barber. The plays of Rosenplut — who won for 
himself the name of “ Der Schnepperer ,” which, freely translated 
becomes poll-parrot + — are, typically enough, mere talk, some- 
times witty, sometimes tedious, too often coarse. The name of 
one of them is “ Des Komgs von England Hochzeit " ( The Kino- 
of England's Wedding ). * 

The best-known play of Folz is “The Play of Wedlock as 
F Used to Be and Is Now” ( Das Spiel von der alien tend neuen 

In the sixteenth century, the time of the Reformation 
German drama is still chiefly in the hands of the clergy. Paul 
ebhuhn, who died in 1535, and whose “ geistliche Spicle" became 

V wL P ° P , ’ u' aS a native of Berlin - who studied theology in 
I uth7 T Wh f ere hewas the “ Hausgenosse" (house-mate) of 

and rr' ? a f t e rWardS became P astor in Oelsnitz in Saxony, 
fr ° , e upenntendent.” J Susanna and the Marriage 

uCkSSr l lu ^ In thC firSt he deals > " ot altogether 
the victim' "f 1 V ' C ] nC St ° ry tliat woman who was made 
\ J 3 alSC aCCUSation . sentenced to death by the 

and tint, I 5 ’ “f T* by Danie1 ’ who P^ves her innocence 

JUSliCe ' A ‘ hiS ■«* 


inv '“ i0n ' Sh * 

t Schneppe is a form of Schnabel, beak. V 

+ Tins is the title given to the ref ai • r , . 

Germany. divine of a diocese in evangelical parts of 
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Not so the Marriage of Cana. Here the theme is belter 
suited for a painter than a poet, and another Paid „f this ° " I 
century, the Italian master, Veronese, made this marriage the 

p kD PCt “ re ' dealin » » ith it dramatically 

Rebhtihn acted in the spirit of his time, when German dramatist! 

aimed at tile spectacular above everything else, and their nlavs 
were, what Lessing maintains that plays should be, Dakar 
pictures . ’ / 6 

Nikolaus Manuel, who died in 1530, the contemporary of 
Rebhuhn, was a painter and poet in one.* A native of Berne 
he became the pupil of Holbein and Titian, preferring, it is 
evident, the German master, like whom he painted a “ Dance of 
Deaths A poem-companion to this picture in the sense of 
being equally eerie is the play of “ Die Todtenfresser" (. Feeders 
on the Dead). The burly Protestantism of Manuel is shown in 
his play called “ The Difference between the Pope and Jesus 
Christ!' Not only was Manuel painter and poet, but he was a 
clever statesman and brave soldier. 

In the seventeenth century we find Germany overrun by 
“ cnglische Kombdianten ” — English players. These, it is inter- 
esting for us to know, were the first professional actors who 
made their appearance in Germany. They introduced a new 
species of drama, in which the tragic and comic were mixed, 
not, alas, after the manner of Shakespeare, but after the manner 
of his worst contemporaries. The horrible was by them repre- 
sented as the tragic ; a clown — Hans Wurst — supplied comedy. 
Sometimes there was no serious element whatever in these 
plays, which became mere Hanswurststucke or Pickelhdring- 
spiele. This name Pickelharing was one given in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to comic actors, many of these being 
Englishmen, who had, it is maintained, brought pickled herrings 
with them from their island home. The Pickelhd) ingspu £ " ere 
a sad sequel to the plays of Hans Sachs and Jaco 
which, however rude in style, and here and t ere .^ross 
thought, were often interesting, and showed un ema ® u ™ 
True, the cobbler was too erudite; though he dl 
home-story-that of “ Siegfried of the Horned J 

play, he preferred classic S baling 

where master-poets of ancient Grr 


So, after a fashion, of course, «as Rosenplut. 
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with the story of Clytemnestra. If, however, in this work his 
ambition soared too high, in others he deals happily with 
subjects happily chosen. His “ Unlike Children of Eve" is a 
clever comedy, and the Shrovetide-play called “ Fooling ” (Das 
Narretischneiden) is a good specimen of this species of drama. 

To Hans Sachs’ contemporary, Ayrer, we owe thanks for 
having introduced the Sings pick or Song-play, which is at the 
beginning of German opera. He also dramatised a home-story, 
that of Ortnitt ,* and for students of Shakespeare has an interest 
as the author of a play, “The Fair Sidea,” in plot so resembling 
“ The Tempest ” that Tieck, the great Shakespearian scholar, 
considered it to have probably been derived from an old English 
play, now lost, the source whence Shakespeare borrowed his 
story. In both plays there is a magician with an only daughter 
and an attendant spirit, in both there is a change of fortune, the 
result of banishment, in both there is a “ patient logman ” — his 
name is Engelbrecht in the German play — in both the girl makes 
the astonishing announcement, “I am your wife if you will 
marry me.” 

If Hans Sachs, Jacob Ayrer, and their contemporaries had 
many faults, it must be admitted that they also had some merits. 
Even when their subject was not German, their manner of 
treating it was German. They were patriots at heart. In the 
sad period which followed, patriotism all but died out in 
Germany. Throughout the seventeenth century, until, indeed, 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when Klopstock rose up 
and cried shame upon them, the Germans bore a foreign yoke. 
It is deplorable to read the productions of the First and Second 
Silesian Schools. This name, “ Silesian,” was given to a class of 
pedants calling themselves poets, many among whom hailed 
rom Silesia. 1624-1660 are the dates which cover the first 
1 esian School, the Sir Oracle of which was Martin Opitz, of 
" lom ^ s h a h have more to say at another time. Like every 
ot it‘r branch of poetry, the drama met with sorry treatment at 
t le lands of the Silesians, the most esteemed dramatist among 
wiom was Andreas Gry plans, whose tragedies — among them 
f a> turn t, written immediately after the execution of that 
mg-are, if the plain truth be said, full of sound and fury, 
ying nothing. Better are his comedies, two of which — 


See Bixcherbund for September. 
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“ Pder Sqnentz ” and “ Horribihscribrifax ” — have be 
famous. Of these the first deals with a simple clown who 
undertakes to superintend the performance of a piece before a 
prince. The piece he fixes on is Pyramus and Thisbe Most 
English folks reading this will be reminded of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The author of “ Peter Sqnentz" was born in 
1616, in which year, it will be remembered, the author of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” died. How closely at times the 
German poet follows upon the steps of the English poet may be 
seen in the following extract. Peter Squentz calls over the roll 
of his fellow-actors. 


Peter Squentz, Pickelharing, Meister Kricks liber und iiber, Meister 
Bulla-Butan, Meister Klipperling, Meister Klotz-George. 

P. Sq. 

Edler, Wohledler, Hocbedler, Wohledelgeborner Herr Pickelharing, von 
Pickelharingsheim und Saltznasen. — P. H. Der bin ich. — P. Sq. Arbeitsamer 
und Arrnmiichtiger Mester Kricks, Tiber und iiber, Schmied. M. Kr. Der 
bin ich. — P. Sq. Tugendsamer, aufifgeblasener und windbrechender Mester 
Bullabutiin, Blasenbalckenmacher. — Bui. Der bin ich. — P. Sq. Ehrwiirdiger, 
durchschneidender und gleichmachender Mester Klipperling, Wohlbestellter 
Schreiner dcs weitberiihmten Dorffes Rumpels-Kirchen. — M. Kl. Der bin 
ich. — P. Sq. Wolgelahrter, vielgesch winder und hellstimmiger Mester 
Lollinger, Lein weber und Mester-Sanger. — Loll. Der bin ich. — P. Sq. 
Treufleissiger, Wolwiirckender, Tuchhaffter Mester Klotz-George, Spulen- 
macher. M. Kl. G. Der bin ich.— P. Sq. Verschraubet euch durch Zuthuung 
€urer Fiisse und Niederlassung der hindersten Oberschenckel, auf 
hernmgesetzte Stiihle, schliesset die Repositoria eures Gehirnes auf, 
verschliesset die Mauler mit dem Schloss des Stillschweigens, setzt eure 
7 Sinnen in die Falten, Herr Peter Squentz (cum titulis plenissimis) hat 
etwas nachdenckliches anzumelden. — P. H. Ja, ja, Herr Peter Squentz ist 
ein tieffsinniger Mann, er hat einen Anschlagigen Koptt, wenn er die 
Treppen hinunterfallt, er hat so einen ansehnlichen Bart, als wenn er konig 
von Neu-Zembia ware, es ist nur zu bejammern dass es lbt ' , 

P. Sq. Nachdem ich zweiffels ohn durch Zuthuung der alte Phobussin un 
ihrer Tochter der grossmiiulichen Frau Fama Bericht ei anget, ass lr 
Majest. unser Gestrenger Juncker Konig ein grosser ^iebiajer ' on a 
lustigen Tragodien und prachtigen Comodien sey, als in ic . . ’ • 

Zuthuung euer Geschicklichkeit eine jammerlich schone o t ’ 

in Hoffnung, nicht nur Ehre und Ruhm einzulegen, sondeni auc g 

Verehrung fiir uns alle, und mich in specie, zu er a ten. * 
•erschrecklich wacher ! ich spiele mit, und solte ich oc en . , 

-P. H. Es wird iiber alia massen schone stehen ! wer .J^^^cht sa^en, 

dass unser Konig treffliche Leute in semem ' s Von Piramus 

wollen wir aber vor eine trostliche Comodi tra & i • oii#» r hqnd 

.und Thisbe. — M. Kl. G. Das ist iibermassen treffl.ch, man kan allerhand 
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schone Lehre, Trost und Vermahnung’ daraus nehmen, aber das iirgeste ' 
ich weiss die Histone noch nicht, geliebt es nicht E. Herrlichkeit dieselh^ 
zu erzehlen. — P. Sq. Gar gerne. e 


The brilliant German critic, Herder, has spoken of English 
poetry as “puffed out with adjectives there are a fair number 
of adjectives in this passage. England’s Herder — Coleridge-^ 
has said that there is “a too-muchness” in all Germans, and there 
is certainly a too-muchness in the work of Gryphius. One joke 
in the above extract might escape the reader not quite at hom 
in German: “er hat einen anschlagigen Kopf, wenn er die 
Treppen hinunterfallt— "he can make a hit, when he falls down- 
stairs.” 

Pickelharing speaks. Like Bottom in the English play -he 
can “ gleek upon occasion.” The wit here is not very bright 
but it sheds a little ray through the gloom that could not but 
be expected amid such a forest of words. The gracious reader 
will say with the princess in Shakespeare’s poem : “ Well shone, 
Moon. Truly the moon shines with a good grace.” 

The Second Silesian School lasted from 1660-1725, and its 
most representative poet was Hoffmann von Hoffmannsiualdau, 
whose favourite word was sugar, hence the wonderful compounds 
uckerrosen, Zuckermundlein, Zuckerzvorte, Zuckersilben. This is 
enable, and no man did more to suppress this kind of su^ar- 

E°f r \ t ^, n ^ le f° remos t dramatist of the Second Silesian 
Sciool, Christian Weise, albeit he, rushing into another 

h i m cpH^i-i " r °^ c 111 a st y le so cold and flavourless as to win for 
wav f ^ name ^ water-poet. Weise, however, prepared the 
onenin ottsc Ie > and to Gottsched belongs the honour of 

Lessinr // ) P c th ; f ° r th ° Se S ‘ X P oets —Klopstock, Wieland, 
ft Sif ' rder f C, “ ller > Goethe - who are the glory of Germany 

dramatists^ ^ 1 among whom > those three the best, are 


possible n^f tQ ^ ess ‘ n ff as a writer of drama, it is hardly 
prior to h' u & m ' re &nd praise him when we remember that 
Line so it S 6 n ° f iDgIe g °° d Ger m an play existed. This 
be tentative^ 6 mucdl Lessing’s work should 

masteroiere' *1 1 le corne dy °f Minna von Barnhelm is a 

GoT/b - ’ ’ th ° Ugh a Classic > holds stage, 

qualities ays> ma 2 mficent as poems, are lacking in dramatic 

“ FaUSt ” is almost as inspired as 
Hamlet, but Hamlet while a superb poem, is also a good 
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play. This cannot be said of Goethe's great work With plav 
goers “ Eginont ” is the favourite among Goethe’s dramas, and 
yet even it is so lacking in dramatic action that it has been 
called* “ a narrative in dialogue.” 

Inferior as Schiller is to Goethe as a poet, he is undeniably 
superior to him as a dramatist. His most ambitious play is 
“ Wallensteinf but “ Wilhelm Tell" is perhaps his best play. 

Work for Club-Students. 

First Class : — 

Tianslate into racy English, keeping as close as possible to 
the German, the passage from “ Peter Squentz.” Prior to doing 
so, read “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Act I., Scene II.'; 
Act III., Scene I. ; Act IV., Scene II ; Act V., Scene I. 

Second Class : — 

Copy, correcting the orthography, the last seven lines of 
“ Peter Squentz,” from “ Das ist erschrecklich wahr.” Give the 
three parts of the verbs contained in erschrechlich, trefflich, 
trostlich. What word have we from Dorf ? Expand the E in 
“E. Herrlichkeit ” (Your Worship), bearing in mind the case. 

Books of Interest : — 

Minna von Barnhelm, Lessing; Egmont, Goethe; Wilhelm 
Tell, Schiller. (All published by Reclam, and in other cheap 
editions.) 

Honours : — 

Miss Maud Lloyd, Miss Alice Gates, Miss Picton-Warlow. 


By Lewes. 


